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WINDOWLESS  DWELLING   OF  THE   HEADMAN   OF   A   PAGET   VILLAGE

South Paget, or Nassau, Island is the most southerly of an archipelago that lies off the
southwest coast of Sumatra.   The people who dwell here are very primitive and are be-
lieved to be not Malays, but descendants of aboriginal Polynesians.    The jungle lies at
the very doors of this pile-supported dwelling.   A causeway leads to the door.

shaken down he soon builds a new one.
Often each hut has a flower garden in
front of it, which adds considerably to Its
picturesque appearance. Sometimes there
are Chinese coolies in the villages, too,
but the}' live by themselves. The beat of
a drum made of a hollow log marks the
passing hours, or warns the folk in case
of an alarm.

The house of the better class native is
made up of three separate structures
which are often joined by corridors.
There is the "oman," which contains the
quarters of the family; then comes the
upandopo," where guests are received;
and lastly the "pringitan," in which are
the guests' sleeping quarters. These
houses have no windows and no chim-
neys, but this does not really incon-
venience the owners, as the Javanese pass
a great deal of their time out of doors.

The poorer people live in huts made of
bamboo, wood and rushes bound together
with rattans. In western Java the floor is
built some distance above the ground, so
that cattle can be stabled underneath.

One of the best characteristics of the
Javanese is his extreme affection for his

family, which is generally a large one.
The children have a happy time, as their
fathers and mothers make much of them
and seldom punish them. Little boys,
with only a necklace for clothing, drive
the tame buffaloes to their daily mud bath,
or hunt for crickets, which they train to
fight in imitation of their father's highly
prized fighting cocks.

The Javanese marry at an early age,
but only members of the rich or the upper
classes have more than one wife. A wed-
ding is an excuse for holding a feast and
nearly everyone in the village gives some
small gift of food. The dancing, feast-
ing and merrymaking sometimes continue
for days.

The chief food of the Javanese is rice,
the cultivation of which is a laborious un-
dertaking, though the climatic conditions
are favorable. The people often work all
day knee-deep in mud, which gives off evil
gases and is the home of fierce insects.
When they gather the harvest they are
forced to work for days in a stooping
position, cutting off the ears by hand one
by one, for such an implement as a scythe
is unknown.
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